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Introduction. 


, S Mr. De Jesus tells us in the following interesting pages, 
5$ but little is known of the origin of the great mart of 
Shanghai, Queen of the Western Pacific. Situated at the 
mouth of the Yangtze, year by year the mighty river is 
adding to the Empire some two square miles of terri- 
tory, —first a muddy bank dry for a few minutes or hours at the 
lowest spring tides; then a few reeds clustering together, and helping 
the deposit of soil from the muddy river; then perhaps a stranded 
boat, and finally the hut of a solitary fisherman seeking his finny 
harvest from the teeming waters-—such in turn has been the story of 
each inch of ground from the “great and noble city" of Soochow, 
to the furthest, and as yet unnamed accession about Yangtze Point. 
Even Soochow itself has the same tale to tell, and only emerged from 
obscurity about 500 B.C. when Wu Tsechi moved here from Ch'ang- 
chow, the old capital of the ancient Kingdom of Wu, owing doubt- 
less to its greater proximity to the sea. It is hopeless to attempt 
to trace the beginnings of Shanghai beyond the fifth century, when 
Mr. De Jesus finds it a little fishing place on the Hutuh Canal, and 
this eventually changed into Huating-hai ‘Huating on Sea.  Huating 
still survives in one of the hiens that constitute the prefectural city 
of Sungkiang, and off it was eventually chipped the little village, and 
started into the world as a separate hien. ; 
Although an important place of trade when visited by Lindsay 
and Gutzlaff оп Midsummer's Day, 1832, officially Shanghai was of 
little note. For centuries the whole district was attached to the 
Principality, Kiiin, of Kweichi, now Shaohing fu in Chehkiang pro- 
vince; and of lower Kiangsu, except as a district covered with great 
reeds and inhabited by a rude population,’ Chinese annals are almost 
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entirely silent. It brought in doubtless to the provincial revenues a 
handsome sum of money, and doubtless too the provincials were in 
no great hurry to make any suggestions at Peking of its growing 
importance, so Shanghai was practically left in peace to work out 
its own future. It would probably have remained unknown much 
longer but that its trade was bringing it to the notice of the outer 
world. In 1543 the Japanese attacked and plundered the town, till 
then unwalled, and carried thence much spoil. The hint was taken, 
and for the first time, in the next year, the city was surrounded 
by a wall: so much Mr. De Jesus tells us in his interesting notes. 
Even then owing to its proximity to the silk producing districts 
the Japanese were desirous of opening the port to commerce, but 
their diplomatic efforts met with a rude repulse. Eventually a local 
arrangement was made that every year they might send three vessels, 
but on no account were the crews to go ashore. Even this one- 
sided agreement was too much for the cupidity of the mandarins. 
It was in the last days of the Mings. А daimio whose money had 
been seized on the way to the silk country, and who could get no 
redress, took the shorter way of levying it himself, and raided the 
place; the example was infectious, and not only Japanese but Por- 
tuguese and Indians, finding they could do so with impunity, vied 
with one another in plundering the unfortunate inhabitants: some- 
times, indeed, varying the game by bloody fights amongst them- 
selves. Such was Shanghai in the sixteenth century, and such it may 
be said was China generally under the last rulers of the Ming 
dynasty. It was no wonder that when the Manchus came and 
showed a stronger power of organisation and discipline, the country 
received them almost without a struggle. It is in his study of this 
period that Mr. De Jesus is most facile. 

One of the few authorities extant for the period is unfortunately 
the arch-liar, Mendez Pinto, whose name has become indeed a 
svnonym for mendacity; he describes amongst other things a whole- 
sale massacre of Portuguese in the neighbourhood of Ningpo, 
which still further muddled by later writers has become almost a 
matter of faith with modern historians. Mr. De Jesus analyses these 
accounts, and shows their fallacy in the main, There did, indeed, 
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ensue, through the bad faith of the Chinese provincial authorities of 
the day, what may be almost described as a state of war between 
the Portuguese envoy Faria and the Provincial Government of Kiang- 
nan, an account of which is given in the following pages: and there 
apparently was a Portuguese settlement at Chinbai, but Pinto's nar- 
rative is so full of exaggerations and contradictions that even when 
telling the truth it is impossible to believe his story. Owing to 
the general confusion into which the empire had fallen official 
accounts of these transactions are altogether wanting, or are so 
falsified as to be almost as valueless as Pinto's stories. 

Mr. De Jesus’s narrative is the first serious attempt to throw light 
on these troubled transactions, and we wouid be pleased should he 
be able to continue his researches up to the time of the Midsummer 
visit of Messrs Lindsay and Gutzlaff. With that visit the modern 
history of Shanghai may be said to begin, as it was on the report 
that they rendered that the opening to foreign trade of Shanghai 
was made one of the ultimate demands, whose refusal brought about 
the war of 1842. 

Mr. De Jesus in his narrative mentions the name of a frcebooter 
from India who made the coast of China the seat of his depreda- 
tions, and who occupies a distinct place in the break up of the Ming 
regime as Coja Acem. Following the usual rules of Portuguese 
transliteration, and noting that he hailed from Guzerat, it seems 
most likely that the name intended was Khwaja Singh. The pro- 
posed identification may possibly be found useful should the author 
seek to carry his researches further. 


T. W. KINGSMILL. 
SHANGHAI, June, 1906. 


The Rise of Shanghai. 


By C. A. MONTALTO DE JESUS. 


A Peculiar feature in the early history of Shanghai is that the 
A" native writers, evidently blinded by their love of antiquity, 
= =Œ seek to incorporate the locality іп one after another neigh- 
bouring state of an era when the alluvial Shanghai plain was in all 
probability under water—an instance of the proverbial mountains in 
labour to produce a sorry mouse, considering the humble origin of 
Shanghai long after those states were amalgamated some twenty two 
centuries ago. Naturally at a period when it stood in closer prox- 
imity to the sea, the locality was known for its manufacture of salt, 
mentioned in an old historical sketch of Soochow. The earliest 
authentic record, however, points to Shanghai having been originally 
a fishing-station called Hu-tuh, or “fishing stake estuary.’’ (1) 
Another notable trait of the native writers is their questionable 
account of the waterways of Shanghai. The Wusung-kiang—known 
as the Soochow Creek—is said to have been one of the ancient 
courses of the Yangtze-kiang, traced down to Wusung, whose 
accretion is comparatively new. The Huang-pu and Wusung-kiang 
first appear as flowing into the sea quite apart. Then the Huang- 
pu, diverted from its former north-eastern embouchure, is made to 
flow past the old fishing-station by means of a canal called Van-ka- 
pang, and thus turned into a confluent of the Wusung-kiang. What 
seems stranger is that the mouth of the Wusung-kiang could have 


© An historical sketch of Shanghai from the Shanghai-hien chi is to be 
found in the Chinese Repository ot 1849, vol. XVIII. For a more detailed 
description see the Chinese Miscellany of 1850. 
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been twenty Zi broad. From a more reliable account—of the im- 
perial and other canals south of the Yangtze-kiang—it appears that 
the Soochow Creek was originally neither a river nor a creek, but 
the Hu-tuh Canal: in the 22nd year of Yuen-Kia (A.D. 446) Prince 
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Siun, Viceroy of Vangchow, ordered the cutting of this canal up to 
Kwenshan. (°) 

This waterway, evidently intended as the maritime outlet of Soo- 
chow, destined Hu-tuh for a seaport of that famous emporium. For 


€ Père Tschepe's Histoire du Royaume de Ou, appendix Il, p. 165. 
Varieté Sinologique No. 10. А 
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many a century, however, the fishing-station missed its destiny; whilst 
on the canal, some twenty miles to the west, there rose and thrived 
the mart of Tsing-lung, which in the early days of the Sung dynasty 
was said to be frequented by foreign vessels, probably the Arab 
traders of that epoch. 

The Huang-pu proved as unpropitious to the  fishing-station. 
Amidst the changes of jurisdiction through which it passed, Hu-tuh 
changed its name to Huating-hai when under the sub-prefecture of 
Sung-kiang, then known as Huating-hien, whose seaport it became, 
as implied by the name. In one respect, however, the place re- 
mained unchanged: still it was at most a favourite rendezvous of 
fishermen, and an unimportant mart. 

But in course of time, when the silting canal became too shallow 
at Tsing-lung, sea-going vessels began to gather at Huating-hai, so 
that in 1075 an official was stationed there in charge of the shipping 
and customs; and eventually the superintendent of trade at Tsing- 
lung removed his office to Huating-hai, then known as Shanghai- 
chin, or “mart upon the sea." According to another version the 
new name was coined from an expression often used when trading 
vessels began to resort thither: “coming up from the sea" In a 
sketch of the waterways it is said that the Huang-pu also went by 
the name of Shanghai-pu. 

The maritime activity which characterised the early years of the 
Yuen dynasty fostered the rise of Shanghai. The historians of this 
dynasty were the first to recognise the importance of the geogra- 
phical position of Shanghai from a commercial standpoint. Kublai’s 
great expedition for the conquest of Japan, which started from 
Hangchow Bay, might have had, in its preparations, no inconsider- 
able influence on the development of the resources of Shanghai. 
The Bund was now used as the historical towing-path for junks 
laden with tribute rice, conveyed by sea route when the capital was 
transferred from Hangchow to Peking. Trade now flourished at 
Shanghai; in various products the district yielded tribute in abun- 
dance; and with wealth grew a sense of self-importance which led 
Shanghai in 1279 to disregard the authority of the Sung-kiang 
prefecture in proposing to remit taxes and duties direct to Peking. 
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Together with five suburban villages Shanghai was in 1288 created 
a district styled Shang-hien as well as Shanghai-hien. But still the 
place was too unimportant to deserve Marco Polo's notice. 

It was much later that the 
social refinement of Soochow 
and Hangchow exerted its in- 
fluence of environment upon 
Shanghai. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the flourishing district was 
described as replenished with 
poets and musicians; апа it 
could pride itself on being the 
birthplace of great men, of the 
famous writers Wang Ke and 
Lu Tsih, of Siu Kuang-ki, so 
famous as a scholar, scientist, 
and statesman, (? as well as 
of many a talented official ap- 
pointed to various parts of the 
empire, so that Shanghai came 
to be regarded as one of the 
most celebrated spots south of 
the capital, noted too for the 
many ladies recorded in history 
as models of virtue and filial 
piety. It was at this epoch that 
Wang Ke’s charming pleasure 
resort, known as Mei-huo-yuen, 
flourished in the northern suburb 
of Shanghai, near Ya-ke-tun. Thou- 
sands of plumtrees were planted 
there, around which wended a canal; and when the garden was in 
full blossom, its beauty and fragrance attracted crowds of pleasure- 
seekers, who in gorgeously bedecked boats came by the Soochow 
Creek to sing their praise with pipe and lute. Later, the picturesque 
© €) For an account of their works see Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature. 
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Siu Kwang-Ki. 


environs of Shanghai attracted a famous imperial visitor, Kang-hsi, 
who in the course of a tour along the canals stayed awhile at the 
Hills, where a fine stone landing-place built for him is still to be 


The Hill Visited by Kang-Hsi. 


seen near Zo-se; and for this hill he coined a name— Lan Suen Shan, 
or Fragrant Bamboo-shoot Hill. 

Long before the rise of Shanghai, the locality could boast of some 
interesting and legendary spots. Marshy as the place was, the temple 


of Ching-ngan (tranquil repose) is said to have been built as earl 
as A.D. 250; its celebrity was due to the Bubbling Well eme 
ebullition is caused by a gas susceptible of ignition probably car 


bureted hyd- 
rogen from 
some substra- 
tum of coal 
or peat. The 
well original- 
ly stood on 
a canal, and 
the water near 
by is said to 
have been 
quite магт 
about three 
feet beneath 
the surface. 
Formerly 
there was а 
pavilion over 
the well, in- 
scribed —*' the 
Fountain that 
Bubbles To- 
wards Hea- 


ven.” Not 
far away, a- 
midst the 


ponds and 
rockeries of 
the Yue-yuen, 
is the “ pear- 
ly  grotto," 
yue ling lung, 
built in A.D. 


The Hall of Pearly Splendour. 
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1120, with the “Hall of Pearly Splendour,’ and five famous 
and quaintly shaped fold rocks, the woo lao feng (“Peaks of 
the Five Ancients”). The most prized) of jall local: edifices, the 
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A Side Temple at Lung-Hua. 


Lung Hua Pagoda is said to date from the After Han dynasty 
(A.D. 221); but according to another version it was in the Tang 
dynasty, A.D. 800, that the pagoda and temple were built, the legend 


The Lung-Hua Pagoda. 
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being that along the river near by a prince one night saw a bril- 
liant light ascending from among the reeds on the riverside, and to 
commemorate this *dragon's splendour," he had the structure built 
and named accordingly. The temple received many. a superb im- 
perial gift—all sacked by pirates. 

Exposed to the sea, the Shanghai plain suffered not only from 
piratical incursions, but also from inundation caused by typhoons; 
and no less disastrous were the floods after heavy rain. The des- 
truction of crops led to famine and riot, the granaries being some- 
times stormed, and once even children were devoured by parents. 
In the annals of Shanghai an interesting trait is the record of 
phenomenal occurrences. In some instances land is known to have 
sunk into pools and a town suddenly subsided during a flood. 
Earthquakes were invariably slight and harmless. Waterspouts, which 
the chroniclers in all seriousness call dragons fighting in the air 
and water, were regarded with superstitious awe, enhanced by fa- 
bulous stories. Instances of intense cold are recorded, when the 
Huang-pu was frozen and the city almost buried in snow, when 
all traffic ceased for a fortnight, while men and animals were frozen 
to death. Hailstorms and even aerolites are mentioned. Once there 
was a fall of yellow sand so poisonous that vegetables tainted by 
it proved deadly to many. The most terrible calamities on record 
were the inundations from the sea, when thousands upon thousands 
usually perished; and on one occasion the simultaneous alarm that 
the dreaded Japanese pirates were coming caused a stampede in 
which thousands more were trampled to death. (1) 

The most stirring episodes in the history of Shanghai were in 
connection with piratical raids, so frequent along the China coast 
in the olden times. Shortly after the accession of the first Ming 
emperor, a Japanese pirate-chief seized the island of Tsung-ming and 
settled there, but is said to have been eventually compelled to restrain 
his subjects and pay tribute to the emperor. A series of raids, how- 
ever, ensued on the maritime provinces. At first the raiders met with 
little resistance, but when their depredations spread to the vicinity of 


() Cosmical Phenomena of Shanghai by Dr. D. J. Macgowan, in the 
Journal of the North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. II, old series. 
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Nanking, then the Ming capital, a powerful fleet was cquipped by 
Tsing-hai, at whose approach the Japanese retreated; but they were 
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chased as far as the Loo-choo Islands, where, it is alleged, they suffered 
a reverse, many of their vessels being captured and taken to Nanking. 
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A projected descent on Shanghai was foiled іп 1419, when the 
Japanese landed to the south, at Kin-shan. Troops were immediately 
despatched under the command of How Tuan, who, after a stub- 
born fight, is reported to have routed the invaders and burned 
most of their vessels. Nevertheless alarm prevailed and trade suffered 
greatly at Shanghai, partially blockaded by the enemy. 

Trade was completely paralysed at Shanghai in 1513, consequent 
upon the ascendancy of Chinese pirates who in defiance of both 
army and navy carried on their depredations to an alarming extent. 
A redoubtable chieftain named Lin Tsih blockaded Wusung as well 
as the Yangtze, and eventually mustered his fleet at Lang-shan for 
a meditated raid on Shanghai, where another chieftain’s horde in 
disguise awaited his arrival. At the news of his approach, the im- 
perial troops and fleet, the officials and people, all panic-stricken, 
abandoned the city to the disguised horde. Lin Tsih arrived, and was 
on the point of landing when a typhoon compelled his fleet to seek 
better anchorage down the river. As the storm abated, the imperial 
fleet sallied forth and managed to invest the enemy without daring, 
however, to come to close quarters, so that the pirates by a com- 
bined move broke through the line and escaped. Under another 
leader named She Tsung-li the pirates preyed upon the shipping a 
few years later, but the chieftain was captured and beheaded at 
Wusung. 

Silk being in great demand among Japanese princes, they occasion- 
ally sent an emissary to China with gold and silver to purchase this 
commodity,— the principal staple of the Portuguese trade with Japan. (?) 
After the advent of the Portuguese at Ningpo, a Japanese envoy in 
1539 sought to establish commercial relations there, but met with a 
scornful rebuff from the officials. This was amply avenged, and ulti- 
mately the Japanese secured the privilege of sending yearly three 

© Mendez Pinto describes the mad rush of the Portuguese from Ningpo 
to Japan with their first shipment of silk, the price of which rose in eight 
days from 40 to 160 taels per picul. The shipment went against the mon- 
soon, in badly equipped junks, some even without pilots. Beset by a 
storm, most of the vessels were wrecked at Goto, and over 600 persons 
perished, including 140 Portuguese merchants of good standing, the loss 


being estimated at 300,000 crusados. Shortly after, silk could with diffi- 
culty be sold in Japan even at heavy losses. 
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trading vessels, whose crew was not to be allowed on shore. The 
agent of a Japanese prince, defrauded of his money paid in advance 
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for silk, failed to obtain redress, whereupon he compensated his 
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loss by means of a raid, on returning from which his men were 
nearly cut off. Such was the prelude to a reign of terror, when 
large Japanese forces in concert with Chinese pirates ravaged the 
coast from Shantung to Chekiang, penetrating as far inland as Soo- 
chow, and even besieging Nanking. 

What befell Shanghai is fully recorded. In the twenty-first year 
of Kia-tsing (1543) the Japanese in great force landed to the north 
of Shanghai, at Pao-shan, whither the imperial troops at Wusung 
were sent only to be repulsed with the loss of their commander. 
Forces despatched from Shanghai. were likewise routed. North of the 
Wusung-kiang, the country was ravaged right and left. After captur- 
ing many richly-laden vessels the Japanese withdrew. But southward 
they landed at Nan-wei, advancing upon Shanghai under the leader- 
ship of Hsiang Hien, when General Li Foo and his son Li Hiang 
organised an expedition and crossed the Huang-pu to perish in a 
crushing defeat after a pitched battle. In two divisions led by 
Hsiang Hien and Teng Wen-Kun the invaders now approached 
Shanghai. General Liu Pen-yuen’s troops and vessels did the utmost 
to prevent them from crossing the Huang-pu, but the tidings of Li 
Foo’s fate had such a demoralising effect that the defence soon gave 
way, the Japanese landing at Ma-tow. In the stampede which en- 
sued, the officials were the first to disappear, followed by the troops 
and people, so that the raiders were left to sack the city to their 
hearts’ content. But not satisfied with the rich booty carried away, 
the dreaded horde again advanced from the south when the people 
had scarcely returned. home. The imperial forces suffered another 
rout. On the arrival of reinforcement from Kiang-yen, the Japanese 
left laden with riches. А fortnight later again they came in full 
force, their fleet of three hundred sail forming a line from the sea 
up the Huang-pu to the village of Chow-pu, thirty Z/ south of Shang- 
hai. Two generals, Wu Shang-wen and Sung Ngan, fought des- 
perately, and not until both were slain and their forces cut down 
did the Japanese succeed in landing. Most of the people, relying 
on the considerable reinforcement from Kiang-yen as well as from 
the province of Kiang-si, had not taken to flight this time; and 
terrible was their fate, old and young being alike massacred. 
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Thoroughly gutted, Shanghai was set on fire and burnt to the 
ground. In an ode the place is depicted as a haunt of robbers 
where stillness was broken only by heart-rending moans, and 
where foxes roamed about gnawing the bleached bones of the 
slaughtered multitude. Shanghai, however, did not lay long in ruins, 
as in 1544 the city walls were constructed, the place having previous- 
ly been unfortified. The success of the Japanese is mainly ascribed 
to “black slaves and white devils in their service," the blacks being 
described as fearless of death, fiendish, most dexterous in handling 
swords, spears, and fire-arms, and retained at high prices in gold. (°) 

That there were European as well as Indian pirates on the China 
coast at that epoch is evident from the narratives of Mendez Pinto, 
who, together with other Portuguese adventurers, started for China in 
quest of a powerful horde of Turks and Indians, under a famous 
Guzerat leader named Coja Асет, by whom the envoy Antonio de 
Faria had been robbed in Siam. Vowing revenge, Faria organised 
an expedition which, after .clearing the China coast of many a 
dreaded gang, came to grief through shipwreck. With the assistance 
of Chinese pirates, however, Faria traced the whereabout of Coja 
Acem, whom he at last met and vanquished in a desperate hand- 
to-hand struggle. Part of the fleet was then lost in a typhoon, with 
the rich spoils taken from Coja Acem; and as some shipwrecked 
men were known to languish in captivity at a place Mendez Pinto 
calls Nou-day, Faria sent a petition for their release, with presents 
for the mandarin, whose haughty and uncompromising attitude, how- 
ever, so exasperated Faria that, as a last resort, he landed his men, 
slew the mandarin and his troops, released the captives, and after 
sacking the town, set it on fire, carrying off pretty damsels all in 
tears amidst theit revelries. Faria at first hesitated to winter at Ning- 
po, not far away, lest his presence should compromise the peaceful 
and flourishing settlement the Portuguese had there—a municipality 
deemed the finest and richest among the colonial establishments of 
Portugal, with a foreign community of twelve hundred Portuguese 


€) Extracts from the History of Shanghai, by Rev. C. Schmidt, in the 
Journal of the North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. VIII, new 
series. 
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and eighteen hundred orientals. The victory achieved ovér such a 
terror of the sea as Coja Acem, however, led to Faria being welcomed 
at Ningpo with triumphal and princely fétes, after which, tempted by 
a Chinese pirate, he started to rifle the imperial tombs near Nanking, 
believed to contain fabulous treasures; and on the way back Faria 
was drowned on the river, and Mendez Pinto became a captive. 
All this is said to have taken place in 1542; and after extensive 
digression in which his notorious mendacity runs riot, Mendez Pinto 
casually relates how in the same year a raid on some villagers in the 
neighbourhood of Ningpo caused the provincial government to order 
the destruction of the Portuguese settlement; and as an eye-witness 
he narrates that in five hours a force of sixty thousand men and 
over three hundred vessels reduced the establishment to a heap of 
ruins—a catastrophe which cost the lives of twelve thousand Chris- 
tians, including eight hundred Portuguese who perished in flames 
on board thirty five ships and forty two junks, the loss amounting to 
two and a half million gold crusados. (7) 

Vestiges of the settlement were some fifty years ago traced out at 
Ningpo—ruins of a fort at Chin-hai of decidedly European con- 
struction, the national arms of Portugal carved on a gate, and the 
very temple near the Bridge Gate which in 1528 was assigned to 
the Portuguese as the “Welcome Strangers’ Guild-house," whence a 
neighbouring street derives its name. 

The preservation of this temple is not the only eloquent proof 
against Mendez Pinto's assertions: in the annals of Ningpo there is 
no mention whatsoever of the catastrophe he relates. (5) But it is 
recorded that in the twenty-sixth year of Kia-tsing, the Japanese raid- 
ed Ningpo, and that in the preceding year, 1547, foreign intercourse 


© Peregrinagao de Fernao Mendez Pinto, chap 39-77 and 221. 

®© An English missionary of Ningpo writes of his vain researches thus: 
“In consulting the annals of Ningpo I have nowhere been able to find 
any hint of any such a calamity. Such a catastrophe as the destruction of 
a town with its churches, hospitals, and a large fleet, and the massacre of 
so many thousands, the just retribution brought down on the heads of 
obstinate and lawless foreigners who had enjoyed the favour and smiles 
of the Flowery Land, could not have escaped the attention of the court 
annalist. But there is the most perfect silence on the subject."— Rev. 
W. C. Milne: Seven Months’ Residence at Ningpo, in the Chinese Repository 
of 1844, vol. XIII, p. 342. 
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was interdicted under.penalty of decapitation by the provincial gover- 
nor Chu Huan, who thereby became so unpopular and subject to so 
many charges that eventually he was stripped of all rank,—from 
which it may perhaps be inferred that after all the Portuguese did 


On the Way to the Hills. 


not incur such mortal hatred among the people of Ningpo as Mendez 
Pinto pretends, 

Nevertheless the catastrophe recorded by this “prince of liars," 
stereotyped in almost every work on China, remains the unchallenged 
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version of the mysterious fate which befell the first European settle- 
ment in China, regardless of any possible connection with the fact 
that at about the same time a piratical fleet of three hundred sail 
laid Shanghai in ruins. | 

Mendez Pinto maintains a strange reticence as to the Japanese 
raids of that epoch— raids which would have had less telling effect 
on China but for the fact that at Tanegushima he and his friends 
initiated the Japanese in the use of fire-arms, the manufacture of 
which soon began there with feverish activity and marvellous work- 
manship. This finds a significant though grotesque contrast in the 
rout at Shanghai being ascribed by a chronicler to disaffection 
arising from the city magistrate's inability to provide the Kiang-si 
braves with snakes and dogs for their usual ration. 

Foreign intercourse, instead of leading to any improvement as in 
Japan, had only a deleterious influence on the Chinese, It was 
remarked at Shanghai that manners and customs underwent a great 
change there through contact with foreigners in the reign of Kia- 
tsing. The gentry was flouted by common families who outvied 
one another in luxuries and ostentation, in the number of sedans 
and horses, of retainers by the hundred all arrayed in fineries. 
The people grew quarrelsome, greedy, and given to pleasures. Life 
was in jeopardy, character ruined by scheming villains with charges 
of murdering relatives and robbing tombs. Truth and honesty be- 
came almost unknown, and in lawsuits perjury was the order of the 
day even in cases involving death. It was not long before another 
chronicler noticed a reform, attributed to the example set by those 
in power. 

From the ashes of Shanghai there rose with the new city its most 
gifted and renowned native—Siu Kuang-ki. Lifted by his brilliant 
talent to the highest academic and official position in the empire, he 
inaugurated a new era by the introduction of Western learning. Не 
availed himself of the services of several Jesuit savants to improve 
China's knowledge of astronomy and mathematics, diffusing among 
the literati lucid, admirably written treatises on these subjects. The 
elegance of his style is not confined to his own writings; it is 
reflected in the masterpieces of Ricci and Pantoja, composed under 
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his guidance; and such is their felicitous blending of Western elo- 
quence with the polish of Chinese diction, that these works, though 
on religious subjects, are included among the classics chosen by 
an anti-Christian emperor of the following dynasty, the scholarly 
Kien-lung. With jJerrenz and Des Ursis, Rho and Schall in the 
imperial observatory, the calendar ceased to be faulty and unreliable. 
Among the achievements of Siu Kuang-ki was what may be termed 
the golden age of Christianity in. China, for in his wake scholars 
and officials, nay, an empress and a prince amongst others of the 
court, embraced the faith he professed and in critical days cham- 
pioned. Conscious of China's perils, Siu Kuang-ki urged military 
reform; and when the Manchus began to threaten the frontier, the 
defence of the empire preoccupied him heart and soul. From Macao 
a contingent of four hundred well-trained Portuguese and Chinese 
musketeers proceeded by the inland route to Peking, but as a result 
of court intrigues received orders at Nanchang to return. To the 
artillery obtained from Macao, however, and to the well chosen mili- 
tary officers, was due the stubborn defence of Ning-yuen, impregn- 
able against repeated, desperate onsets which cost the Manchus dear- 
ly. But the imbecility, corruption, and intrigues of the imperial 
court, the tragic fate of the loyal and brave Chung Wan, who fell 
a prey to Manchu diplomacy, thwarted defensive measures which 
might otherwise have saved the empire from untold calamities. Siu 
Kuang-ki did not live to see the fall of the Mings; born in 1562, 
he breathed his last at the ripe age of seventy one, and in the 
arms of Schall, as befitted the savant that he was, The love of pelf 
was not in him; his emoluments he gave away to those in distress 
and to charitable institutions; and his official integrity was eulogised 
by a censor when it was found that though risen to the rank of 
premier and chancellor of the privy council, the. Wen-ting-kung (“the 
learned and resolute duke“) died so poor that the imperial treasury 
besides defraying the expenses of his funeral found it necessary to 
bestow its munificence upon his family. To the people he left a 
legacy in his famous Thesaurus of Agriculture, published by imperial 
behest a few years after his demise; and a trait bespeaking his 
sympathy for the poor is that, out of sixty volumes, no less than 
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eighteen deal with measures to be provided against famine. (°) Among 
the posthumous honours conferred upon Siu Kuang-ki was a title 


Far from the Madding Crowd. 


which in more than one way befitted him—that of Pillar of the State. 


© The importance of this work may be gauged from a translation of the 
chapters concerning silk, to be found in the Chinese Miscellany of 1849, 
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In the southern part of Shanghai, Emperor Tsung-ching had А 
memorial arch built; and not far off, the ancestral hall, likewise 
due to imperial recognition, bears the following inscription among 
others: *Abroad a general, at home a privy councillor, the same 
minister was a courageous warrior and a skilful politician. In the 
use of numbers aud the elucidation of husbandry the teacher of a 
hundred generations could span the heavens and embrace the earth.” 
As another instance of munificence from the last of the Mings, the 
tomb of Siu Kuang-ki at Sikawei was originally ornamented with a 
long double row of stone figures of various animals up to a sculp- 
tured arch, whilst at a considerable distance in front the path was 
indicated by a massive structure. About a mile from the south gate 
of Shanghai stood Siu Kuang-ki’s villa called “The Shady Willow Hall," 
now the cemetery of the Jesuit fathers, where was found the stone 
altar of which an engraving appears in Williams’ Middle Kingdom; 
also the stone tablet with Siu Kuang-ki's eloquent defence of Chris- 
tianity, removed to the cathedral at Tung ka doo. Under his auspices 
was built the first church in Shanghai, now converted into the temple 
of the war god. Close by, in a literary institute, the Jesuits installed 
a small observatory, leading to which was a quaint-looking flight 
of red stone steps with the ecliptic and equinoctial lines depicted 
thereon. Along the Soochow Creek, at the site of the present 
Chinese Garden, stood a villa known as Siu Wen-ting’s Library, in 
a peach garden with rockeries, arcades, and ponds surrounded by a 
hedge of cypress. (!?) 

In foreign works on China the memory of Siu Kuang-ki is per- 
petuated only by Jesuit historians, mainly from a religious point of 
view. (1!) Scarcely any other standard writer shows a due apprecia- 
tion of this truly great man of genius who may justly be styled 


€) An exhaustive description of these places as well as of the works 
of Siu Kuang-ki is to be found in the North China Herald, Nos. 72—82, 
December 1851— February 1852. 

€) They call him Doctor Paul as well as Paul Siu, his Christian name. 
To a Portuguese father, Joao da Rocha, belongs the honour of receiving 
into the church at Nanking this most illustrious and influential of Chinese 
converts, who ever after regarded him as his spiritual father, and on his 
demise went into mourning with the whole household as for the head of 
the family. 
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the paragon of Chinese statesmen, through whose influence Western 
prestige in the empire shone with an unwonted splendour, which 
paled not even amidst the subsequent political upheaval. In his 
revelation of a new world of letters and science to the literati lay 
the promise of a most auspicious era—blighted, alas, because in 
the reaction of conservatism it lacked the influential support of ano- 
ther Mæcenas endowed with his rare enlightenment. To have brought 
forth such a master-mind is perhaps the greatest distinction of 
Shanghai. 

A statesmanlike policy guided the destinies of Kiang-su at this 
epoch. It is evident from the measures adopted by the provincial 
lieutenant-governor Chow Kung-kiao after a disastrous inundation and 
consequent famine early in the seventeenth century. Whilst afford- 
ing the distressed people every possible relief, that remarkable official 
sought a radical cure for the evils, The expansion of trade was 
advocated as tending by the influx of merchants with goods to 
increase the supply of grain and lower the price thereof; and this 
being an inexhaustible source of relief, every facility for the develop- 
ment of trade was desired from the officials. As another economic 
expedient, the cultivation of rice-fields received special attention 
from the district magistrate with the view of equalising labour and 
production as well as of improving the drainage system; while the 
districts in distress were exempted from taxation, and the poor em- 
ployed in repairing and raising the embankment to prevent further 
inundation from the sea, which had a most injurious effect in salt- 
ing the soil, besides destroying the crops. (!?) 

The improved embankment had a most salutary effect. From the 
record of phenomenal occurrences previously quoted it appears that 
thenceforth inundations from the sea were no longer the cause of 


€) It was evidently during a famine that arose the curious local legend 
of the “fairy meeting pavilion," where a Taoist priest is said to have given 
a man named Sung some stuff which instantly after being eaten was ejected 
with the result that Sung never after felt hungry though he lived up to a 
hundred years, in commemoration of which the pavilion was raised, near 
Ming-hong. 

The following is а significant clause ONE the regulations for the 
congeestalls supplied to the starving people by Chow Kung-kiao: “Priests 
of the Buddhist and Taoist religions, as they have been in the habit on 
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any famine, which in every instance was now due either to drought 
or freshet, mostly the former; while nature began to compensate 
her visitations with the blessing of abundant harvests, when gran- 
aries overflowed, and rice could be had for eighty cash per picul. 
InTcourse of time this happy change became more manifest. It was 
fostered by the generosity of the Manchu emperors, notably of 
Yung-ching, who graciously waived taxes outstanding for half a 
century, and after the following incident, other claims amounting to 
close upon a million taels. In his reign the provincial governor re- 
ported to the throne what the chronicler terms a fall of “sweet dew” 
as a signal manifestation of heaven's favour, which was attributed 
to the emperor's virtues; but the Son of Heaven gracefully replied 
that as this revelation did not happen at the palace, it was due 1o 
the goodness of the local officials and people, whose duty it was 
to acknowledge this heavenly favour by proving themselves worthy 
thereof. In truth the smile of heaven was now reflected upon the 
fertile plain of Shanghai; and the scene of former desolation be- 
came one of the most smiling regions in the province so aptly 
called the Garden of China. 

The growth of population can hardly be traced with precision, as 
the returns were originally in families, then in vassals exclusive of 
women and children, and eventually in the total number of in- 
habitants. In the Yuen dynasty the district had scarcely 72,000 
families, with a seafaring population of under 6,000 merchants and 
sailors. In the Ming dynasty, the number of families rose to 110,000; 
part of the district was transferred to other jurisdiction; and to- 
wards the close of that dynasty there were over 80,000 vassals own- 
ing land and paying tribute in rice. In the reign of the first Manchu 
emperor, the door-tablets registered about the same number of vassals; 
it rose to 87,000 in the 51st year of Kang-hsi, and to 93,000 


common occasions of employing pernicious doctrines to delude the multitude 
and thus devour the substance of the people, as silk-worms do the mul- 
berry-leaves, are in themselves a grievance of no small magnitude; when the 
soup-kitchens are set up, therefore, should this sort of people get admission 
among the starving poor, the officers in charge should drive them out of 
the establishments, and not allow them to eat anything; in this way the 
spread of heretical doctrine may be stopped and discouraged." Chinese 
Miscellany, 1850. 
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in the days of Yung-ching, when Nan-wei was placed under separate 
jurisdiction, which considerably reduced the area of the Shanghai 
district, further lessened by another delimitation in the reign of Kia- 
king. Thus, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the district 
was but a third of its original extent; and yet, in 1812, its popula- 
tion, given as 528,000 inhabitants, was represented as having 
multiplied many folds since the reign of Kang-hsi—a sure sign of 
agricultural and commercial development. 

Before the fishing-station of yore, there now тозе a forest of 
masts—over a thousand junks thronging the commodious anchorage, 
laden with the products of almost every province, for Shanghai now 
flourished not only as the seaport of the rich and populous Yang- 
tze regions, but also as the centre of an exíensive maritime trade 
between the southern and northern provinces, junks from the south 
not being allowed to sail north of the Yangtze estuary. То a great 
extent the vast commercial possibilities inherent to  Shanghai's 
geographical position were thus realised, during a long period of 
comparative uneventfulness, conspicuous by the absence of foreigners. 

It is nevertheless remarkable how important a part foreign in- 
fluence played on the destinies of Shanghai. The prosperity of the 
place dated from the advent of an alien dynasty, under whose aus- 
pices the mart became a city. It was a statesman imbued with 
Western ideas who shed lustre on the city as his birth-place. Laid 
in ruins by foreign raiders, Shanghai was three centuries after saved 
by foreign defenders from desolation at the hands of the Taipings. . 
Lastly, under foreign impulse this most pro-foreign of Chinese cities 
has attained an enviable position as the commercial metropolis of the 
empire, as the centre of intellectual activities whose aim destines 
Shanghai for a higher position in history. 
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